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BOOK   IX.

INNOCENT III.

CHAPTEE  I.

Rome and Italy,

UNDER Innocent III., the Papal power lose to it3
The Papal utmost height. Later Pontiffs, more espetih
autocra<y. jjjy Boniface VIII., were more exorbitant in
their pretensions, more violent in their measures; but
the full sovereignty of the Popedom had already taken
possession of the minds of the Popes themselves, and had
been submitted to by great part of Christendom, The
thirteenth century is nearly commensurate with this
supremacy of the Pope. Innocent III. at its com-
mencement calmly exercised as his right, and handed
down strengthened and almost irresistible to his suc-
cessors, that which, at its close, Boniface asserted with
repulsive and ill-timed arrogance, endangered, under-
mined, and shook to its base. At least from the daya
of Hildebrand, the mind of Europe had become fami-
liarised with the assertion of those claims, which in their
latent significance amounted to an absolute irresponsible
autocracy. The essential inherent supremacy of the
spiritual over the temporal power, as of the soul over
the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over
Caesar, as of God over man, was now an integral part of
Christianity. There was a shuddering sense of impiety